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MUSIC AND DRAMA 

SIGNIFICANT HAPPENINGS OF THE MONTH 

A Remarkable New Opera from Italy : Montemezzi's " L'Amore dei Tre 

Re."— Maekaye's "A Thousand Years Ago." — Barrie's 

" The Legend of Leonora." 

BY LAWRENCE OILMAN 



To an observer of the musical heavens the discovery of 
a new composer is as thrilling an event as the discovery of 
a new star must be to those who watch the more fruitful 
heavens of actuality. By " a new composer " we mean, of 
course, a new composer of parts. — one who speaks with a 
voice that is arresting by reason of its beauty, or its volume, 
or its singularity. To have lived in the day of, say, 
Wagner's emergence must have been a stupefying experi- 
ence indeed — though there is the hideous possibility that 
even the most liberal, the most unimpeded, among us might 
have reacted to him as did Buskin to " Die Meistersinger," 
which he dismissed, with delightful vehemence, as an 
"affected, sapless, soulless, tuneless doggerel of sounds; . . . 
as for the great Lied, I never made out where it began 
or where it ended, except by the fellow's coming off the 
horse-block." But if we cannot all have been present on 
that occasion when the Quintet must (let us hope) have 
fallen upon our ears like the voice of all the angels singing 
out of heaven, there are many of us who have had the im- 
measurable privilege of watching the wonder and loveliness 
of a "Pelleas" flush the tonal skies with a beauty as magical 
and melancholy as an autumn sunset, or have seen an "Elek- 
tra" flame in those self-same skies like the terrible, burning 
star of the Apocalypse, the name of which was wormwood, 
and which embittered the waters into which it fell; " and 
many men died of the waters, because they were made bit- 
ter." And there, perhaps, is the fitting motto for what we 
are about to say. 

How is one to know whether the new light in the esthetic 
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sky is an enduring radiance or a false dawn? Whether the 
flaming star is a fact or an hallucination? How, that is to 
say, are we to know whether our new composer is worthy of 
our liking or not? We fancy the candid pessimist would 
tell us that we may know the authentic from the delusive by 
remembering the words of the Scriptural narrative that we 
have just quoted. Are the waters embittered by the burning 
star? If they are, then (says our candid pessimist) you 
may know that Genius has come upon the earth. Has any 
genius — has any genuinely creative composer (to stick 
closely to our muttons) — ever failed to embitter the waters? 
When Ruskin called the music of " Meistersinger " a 
" soulless, tuneless, doggerel of sounds " he merely echoed 
the opinion of most of the critics and many of the public of 
his time. We all remember how the most important music 
composed since the death of Wagner — the music of Debussy 
and Richard Strauss — was greeted by those who should have 
been the first to announce and extol it. So that it might 
almost be stated as a critical axiom that you may know a 
masterpiece by the bitterness it precipitates; and that a 
work which is hailed upon its appearance as a masterpiece 
is — something quite different. The new work of an inno- 
vating genius will always taste bitter in the mouth to all 
save a few. If it does not — if its flavor delights the palate 
at once — let the heedful beware ! 

All of which is prefatory to a consideration of a new 
opera, by a new composer, which has made more noise in 
New York than any lyric novelty of recent years. We refer, 
of course, to Italo Montemezzi's " L'Amore dei Tre Re," 
which was produced at the Metropolitan in the first week of 
the new year amid general and indisputably sincere re- 
joicings — rejoicings which would have been a fit greeting, 
indeed, for a new " Tristan und Isolde," and which awoke, 
in the memories of some, ironic recollections of the quite 
different reception that marked the disclosure of " Pelleas 
et Melisande " and " Elektra." 

Montemezzi is a wholly new apparition in the operatic 
field, so far as the world at large is concerned. He is young 
— in the early thirties ; and his native Italy saw the produc- 
tion of " L Amore dei Tre Re " only a year ago. His 
two previous operas had made no fame for him, and to-day, 
save in Italy and in New York, he is virtually unknown. 
Nor is the dramatist who has supplied the literary basis of 
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his opera much better known. Sem Benelli is a contem- 
porary Italian poet, whose name is often bracketed by his 
countrymen with that of Gabriele D 'Annunzio ; but few non- 
Latin readers are familiar with his work. His " L'Amore 
dei Tre Re " is a " tragic poem " in three acts. It is a play 
that might have been written for musical enlargement, so 
ideally suited is it to the purposes of the lyric stage. This 
drama is almost as spare, as free from accessory elements, 
as is Wagner's " Tristan." 

Fiora, wife of Manfredo, is a young princess who has 
been wedded against her will to the son of the conqueror 
of her people. She loves Avito, and, in her husband's 
absence, gives herself to him. The blind and aged Archi- 
baldo, jealous of his son's honor, surprises her in the 
arms of her lover and strangles her. As she lies dead 
he smears her lips with poison, thinking to entrap her lover 
when he shall come to kiss her. But it is not Avito alone 
whom he entraps; Manfredo, too, kisses desperately the 
poisoned lips of Fiora; and Archibaldo, entering then, and 
thinking he has caught the lover, wraps his arms about the 
body of his dying son. It is a heart-shaking utterance of 
the sightless old king upon which the curtain closes : 

Ah! Manfredo! Manfredo! Anche tu, dunque, 
Senza rimedio sei con me nell'ombra! 

It is said by those who best know Italian that Signor 
Benelli has accomplished in this play a dramatic poem of 
conspicuous excellence as literature. Upon that point we 
have no right to an opinion. But, quite aside from its 
literary quality, the play, as a drama for the lyric stage, is 
beyond question admirable. It is very simple, very power- 
ful, very moving. It has passion and pathos. It is eloquent 

of 

Earth's old and weary cry. 

Would that we could honestly avoid saying that it is 
worthy a more gifted composer than Signor Montemezzi! 
Let it be admitted at once, with all heartiness, that Monte- 
mezzi is a musician who commands respect. He is a com- 
poser of evident scholarship, of indubitable feeling, of deep 
seriousness and sincerity. It is certain that he has been 
profoundly moved by the drama he has undertaken to set, 
and that he is quite single-minded in his endeavor to 
heighten and intensify it in his music. He is obviously not 
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concerned about wooing the ears of the groundlings. He 
has given us a score in which, from beginning to end, there 
is not a measure that can justly be called meretricious; a 
score that makes no ad captandum appeal whatsoever. He 
has applied himself with undivided earnestness and devo- 
tion to the task of setting forth his dramatic theme with all 
the enhancing power of which he is capable. There is here 
no defect of intention, but only a defect of capacity. If dra- 
matic music of the highest order could be achieved without 
inspiration, then Montemezzi would have given us a master- 
work to which we all, without exception, could offer homage. 
But for our part, we see no profit in judging a work of art 
save by the criterion of the best. To extol a new work be- 
cause it is not so bad as some, or because its composer is 
very young and may do better, or because he might have 
done worse, seems, to say the least, beside the point. We 
have a stubborn conviction that there is no such thing as a 
second-rate masterpiece. The supreme obligation of music 
is to be eloquent: if it is not eloquent, it has failed. 

It has been intimated that Montemezzi is entitled to some 
kind of credit because he is different from Puccini. Now it 
is certain that Signor Puccini has many faults, and has 
committed many esthetic indiscretions. His place is as- 
suredly not with the high gods of music. But he can be 
eloquent; and he has unescapable individuality — the two 
cardinal virtues which Signor Montemezzi has not. Monte- 
mezzi 's ideas lack distinction; but, what is worse, they 
lack character. His music is wanting in profile ; it has no 
marked personality. It has feeling, it is rhetorically impres- 
sive; but of true imagination it has little. We should not 
think of denying that the scene in " L'Amore dei Tre Re " 
which arouses the greatest enthusiasm in its hearers — the 
love scene of the second act — is extremely effective and ex- 
citing; Montemezzi has written music for this scene which 
is an excellent imitation of the real thing — music which the 
incautious and the non-exigent would assuredly defend as 
eloquent beyond question. But it is not a difficult thing for 
the resourceful composer of to-day so to manipulate the 
marvelous expressional resources that modern music has 
acquired from the masters of the past that all but the most 
wary are beguiled into thinking that they are listening to 
the authentic speech of inspiration. Plagiarism is not 
implied, for plagiarism is unnecessary. A commonplace 

vol. cxcix. — no. 699 19 
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melody, if it be large-molded and passionate in accent, and 
uttered in an ascending crescendo by tbe wonderful myriad- 
voiced orchestra that is now at the disposal of any accom- 
plished craftsman, can suggest with extraordinary simili- 
tude the veritable tongue of genius. But that is not what 
we mean by eloquence in music. We mean the kind of 
eloquence that stabs the spirit like a flaming sword; that 
strikes the mind with an instant conviction that an im- 
mortal saying has been uttered; that floods the heart with 
something that is part exquisite ecstasy and part exquisite 
pain; that opens to the inward eye, for a brief moment, a 
vision of the heights where eternal Loveliness dreams its 
eternal dream, and makes us know that we have seen 

Beauty itself amid 
Beautiful things. 

It is no pleasure to disparage so earnest, so dignified, so 
scrupulous a musician as Signor Montemezzi, especially as 
it is possible for the most exacting to listen with true 
pleasure to many pages of his opera, wherein are to be 
found a persuasive expression of feeling that is always 
sincere and deep. But to say or to imply that he has pro- 
duced a score which is worthy to be named in the same 
breath with a work of essential genius like " Pelleas et Meli- 
sande," or like " Elektra," or even like " Der Rosenkava- 
lier," is merely to darken counsel. 

Of the production of " L'Amore dei Tre Re " at the 
Metropolitan no praise could be too hearty. Miss Bori 
as the much-loved Fiora, Mr. Ferrari-Fontana as her lover 
Avito, Mr. Amato as Manfredo, the husband, and Mr. Didur 
as the blind avenging Archibaldo, are so completely satis- 
fying in their several roles that a sense of the excellence of 
their impersonations can best be conveyed by saying that 
they are as nearly ideal as human fallibility can ever per- 
mit. As for the achievement of the prodigious Toscanini, 
who learned the score in a few weeks and conducted from 
memory a performance of superb impressiveness — but 
why enlarge upon a miracle? If Mr. Toscanini were dead, 
the story of his deeds would read like a fable. 

Mr. Percy Mackaye has the enviable faculty of awaken- 
ing high anticipations. We go to a new play of his expect- 
ing to find something that will rewardingly excite the mind ; 
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and no matter what shortcomings we may encounter, this 
particular expectation is sure to be realized. Mr. Mackaye 
is a man who thinks seriously and nobly about the theater. 
He regards the theater as eminently worth saving; and if 
salvation were always so delectable a process as he makes it 
seem by his new fantastic romance, "A Thousand Tears 
Ago," we should be prepared cheerfully to admit what we 
do not honestly believe to be the case — namely, that the 
theater of our time is in need of salvation. At all events, 
Mr. Mackaye goes about the business of its regeneration in 
an altogether irresistible manner. Our only objection is to 
his premise, which is that Eomance has too long been 
banished from the stage by a dull and sodden materialism, 
and needs to be restored. We think that Mr. Mackaye was 
unduly depressed when he conceived the necessity for the 
plea which underlies his comedy. We believe that Eomance 
is very much alive in the modern theater. Was it not only 
the other day that " Peter Pan " was born there? Was it 
not only yesterday that the " Blue Bird " lured Mytil and 
Tyltil to their marvelous adventures in its pursuit? We 
suspect Mr. Mackaye of an amiable disingenuousness in 
this matter. He himself is a poet and a child of Romance ; 
and we accuse him of pretending a rather more desperate 
concern for the languishing state of dramatic Romance 
than he actually feels, in order that he may achieve an ex- 
cuse for a little poetic frolic of his own. 

But he needed no excuse. His " romance of the Orient," 
as he calls his comedy, has turned the Shubert Theater, for 
the moment, into a dwelling-place of Romance which even 
those who are steeped in the sodden materialism which 
affrights Mr. Mackaye will want to visit. How winsomely, 
how vividly, how wittily, with how loving and tender a 
touch, he has resurrected the old tale of the princess who 
offered her hand as prize to the suitor who could guess her 
riddles ! Turandot, the lovely Princess of Pekin, and her 
lover Calaf, Prince of Astrakhan, live in this engaging fan- 
tasy with an imaginative vitality that is persuasive and 
engrossing. And how deftly he has introduced, as pro- 
tagonist, the wise and audacious Capocomico, and his vaga- 
bond players out of old Italian comedy — Scaramouche, 
Punchinello, Pantaloon, and Harlequin. He has given us 
here an appealing blend of humor and poetry, sentiment and 
satire; and the very " modern " settings contrived for the 
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stage of the Sbubert by Mr. J. C. Huffman admirably rein- 
force it. If we cannot say as much for the " interpretative 
music " of Mr. William Furst, that is only, perhaps, be- 
cause incidental music in the theater has always been guided 
by an evil star; and Mr. Furst has been no more fortunate 
in escaping its influence than have much abler and more 
conspicuous musicians than he. 

Leonora's little girl had a cold — not a bad cold: just 
' ' one of those sniffy little colds. ' ' And when the beast of a 
man who shared their compartment with them in the rail- 
way carriage refused to permit the window to be closed, 
what more natural, more completely justifiable, than that 
Leonora should push him out? He was killed, and he de- 
served to be killed. Who could be so absurd as to say that 
Leonora was to be blamed for his death? For did not her 
little girl have a cold? That was the fact — the tremendous, 
extenuating, completely exculpating fact, that Leonora 
could not seem to make people believe, though she insisted 
upon it again and again. Of course it was monstrous that 
they should put her on trial in a court of law for doing 
what any one — any mother, at least — would have done. 
Who shall say that it was merely the personal fascination of 
Leonora that caused the jury to bring in a verdict of " not 
guilty," and made the judge her surreptitious advocate and 
her gracious and reverential escort from the court-room 
when the trial was ended? Was it not rather the essential, 
the undeniable rectitude of her case that won her an 
acquittal? 

How it all happened is told in Sir James Matthew Bar- 
rie's " Legend of Leonora," and you may learn about it 
for yourself at the Empire Theater, where Miss Maude 
Adams is the captivating central figure in these thrilling 
and extraordinary proceedings. The incalculable Barrie 
has done many unforgetable and soul- satisfying things for 
the theater of to-day ; but we doubt if he has ever been more 
transportingly witty, more beguilingly whimsical, more ex- 
quisitely satirical, more perfectly a master of intellectual 
fooling, than in this delicious comedy. It would be crime in 
a capital degree to disclose all the delightful surprises that 
this prince of dramatic satirists has provided for the atten- 
tive spectator in this memorable exposition of a memorable 
case; but we cannot forbear to quote for his preparatory en- 
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lightenment the haunting little speech which the Judge 
makes to Leonora after her acquittal (a speech delivered 
with consummate art by Mr. Arthur Lewis) : 

" Leonora, you are one of those round whom legends 
grow even in their lifetime. This is the sort of thing you 
might have done had your little girl had a cold. And this 
is how we might have acted had you done it. . . . You are 
not of to-day — foolish, wayward, unself conscious, com- 
municative Leonora. The ladies of to-day are different and 
— wiser. But as we look longingly at you we see again in 
their habit, as they lived, those out-of-date, unreasoning, 
womanish creatures, our mothers and grandmothers and 
other dear ones long ago loved and lost — and as if you were 
the last woman, Leonora, we bid you hail and farewell. ' ' 

Laweence Oilman. 



